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say, "if it has not a constant reinforcement of young and
energetic men."

In 1881 Mr. Hyndman, one of the first English socialists,
requested an interview with Lord Beaconsfield. Paradoxical
as it may appear, he had hopes of winning him over and
obtaining through him Conservative support for certain
projected industrial laws. He had read Sybil, and felt d'rawn
towards the old Chief by reason of the latter's sympathy
with the common people. He was received, and shown into
a drawing-room with red and gold walls; and its chairs, too
heavily gilt, upholstered in scarlet damask. For a moment
Hyndman waited, and then the door opened and a strange
figure was outlined against the light. An old man clad in a
long red dressing-gown, with a red fez on his head, which
drooped forward over his chest, one eye quite closed, the
other only half open. From under the fez projected the
gleaming, varnished curve of the last black ringlet. The
impression of ruin and fatigue was such that the young man
at first despaired. "Ah," he thought, "I have come too late.
Shall I even manage to lift those eyelids? Will he answer
me except with some weary and sarcastic epigram?"

The old man sat down and remained silent, in rigid
immobility. He waited, but it is not easy to address one's
words to a statue. "Lord Beaconsfield," said Hyndman
shyly, "Peace with Honour was a dead formula. Peace with
Comfort was what the people would have liked to hear/
One eyelid rose. "Peace with Comfort is not a bad phrase/
He opened both eyes and smiled.

"You have some ideas on this subject, I suppose, Mr.
Hyndman? What do you mean by Comfort, eh?"

"Plenty to eat, enough to drink, good clothes, pleasant
homes, a thorough education, and sufficient leisure for all."

"Utopia to order? A fine dream, yes . . . and you think
you have some chance of realizing this policy? Not with the
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